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THE DEATH BED. 


(From Mis. Opie’s “ SiImpLe Taces.”’) 

BELMORE, a gentleman residing in Dub- 
lin, was a man of small fortune, but of large ex- 
pec ‘tations. He was heir to a distant and ava- 
ricious relation, who, not being able to bear the 
sieht of the man who was to enjoy after his 
death that precious wealth which he had not 
the spirit to enjoy himself, forbade him his pre- 
sence, and coidiy allowed the noble minded rep- 
resentative of an ancient family to struggle with 
all the diificuities of a limited income. 

These difficulties Belmour was imprudent 
enough to increase, by marrying a young wo- 
man who had no dower but her bezuty —But, 
like Jaffer, “ he was in love, and pleased with 
ruin ;” or rather, his lovely wife mace so many 
promises of being attentive to the strictestrules 
of economy, that Belmour thought that ruin 
could not reach them, und beleved that Mrs. 
Belmour, as weil as himself, had not a wish be- 
yond the joys of home, and the little circle of 
enlightened friends to whom ke was proud to 
introduce her. During the first year of their 
marriage, Mrs. Be'mour’s wishes were, per- 
haps, as confined as his own; nor did she make 
any prudent resolutions but what it was her in- 
tention to keep.—But vanity was her ruling pas- 
sion, and, though curbed by love, it was by no 
means subdued.— Though she was so beautiful 
in face, so perfect in form that she needed not 
the usual ornaments of her sex, she had a most 
inordinate p.ssion for dress, which, though for 
a time controlled, led her insensibly into expen- 
ses Ubwarranted by ber own original situation 
in | fe, or her husbund’s confined circumstances 
—und debt succeeded to debt, embarrassment 
to embarrassment, ti, just as the birth of a 
daughter had increased the expenses of their 
little household, when Belmour was endeava;- 
ing to curtail his own personal expend diture, in 
order to provide for the increasing wants of a 
family, demands, the consequence of his wife’s 
extravagance, came unexpectedly upon him, 
and the new blown joys of the father were blight- 
ed by the angry sorrows of the husband. 

But his resentment, tho’ just, could not con- 
tinue long aga nst the tears and seeming peni- 
tence of his adored Henrietta ; she made so ma- 
ny vows of amendment, and, while declaring 
that she felt herself unworthy of his love, she 
threw into hér fine eyes So much touching ten- 
derness, in order to excite it to the utmost, that 
Beimour pronounced her pardonin the most 
unequivocal manner ; and putting her chiid in 
her arms, contented himself with desiring her 

to remember that, by her conduct as a mother, 








Forsome months all went on well again; but 
as soon as Mrs. Belnjour ceased to be a nurse, 
the wish of entering into company returned, 
and with it, the desire of various and expensive 
dress. Insensible too, the circle of their ac- 
quaintance became enlarged ; and the fame of 
Mrs. Belmour’s beauty being spread abroad, 
she became the fashionable subject of conver- 
sation in Dublin; and Mr. Belmour was told it 
was matter-of surprise and regret at the Castle 
that his beautiful wife was not allowed to grace 
the circles there. 

No man, not even the wisest man perhaps, 
ever hada beautiiul wife, without taking pride 
in seeing universal homage puid to her charms ; 
and when Mrs. Belmour eugeriy entreated her 
husband to let her be present -d, he yielded to 
the united suggestions of price and tender: ess, 
and Mrs. Belmour was introduced into the court 
circle. ‘The consequence was, that, in order to 

vie in dress with her new ac<,uaintance, she a- 
gain contracted debts, which, remembering the 
awfulness of her husband’s ~ sentinent on her 
first transgressions in this manner, she studious- 
ly endeavored to keep from his knowledge. 

At leneth, however, the chief creditor became 
clamorous, and his bill was delivered with a 
threat that he would not leave the house till he 
was puid, while a rich and profligate young man 
of fashion, who was Mrs. Belmour’s constant at- 
tendant, was paying his devoirs to her. 

Mrs. Belmour had not yet learned to conceal 
her feelings ; and, overcome almost to fa nting 
at the idea of her husband’s being informed of a 
debt so enormous, colonel Morrison soon drew 
from her a canfession of the nature of her em- 
barrassment, and, telling her that he would 


leave her for a few minutes to give her an ep- | 


portunity of recovering herself, he suddenly left 
the room, 

In afew moments after, she heard the door 
of the hall closed; und colonel Morrison, re- 
turning, begged her to forgive the iberty which 
he hadtaken, andthen informed hé@ that he had 
discharged the debt which distressed her, him- 
self. 

Confused, degraded, yet gratified # ii reliev- 
ed,-Mrs. Belmour wept her thanks, but protest- 
ed that she should ins‘st on theeolonel’s recciv- 
ing back the sui wh oh he headso kindly ac- 
vanced, by instelmenis ; and instantly she ten- 
dered him a sma" sui, which he, from policy, 
accepted : and by this messare, being some- 
what reconciled to the means by which 
been assisted, Mrs. Below: resumed her gui- 
ety, and colone! Morrison 4. tered himself tha 4 
the designs which h: had i 


rmed against the | 





she maa ju u 





Soon after, he, by his own contrivance, found 
himself again present when Mrs. Bain.our was 
beset by embarr.ssments ofa similar nature ; end 
again was his assistance tendered and accepted, 

The next step was to prevail on her to accept 
presents, which Belmour’s narrow fortune icre 
bade him to made ; though often dia her afiec- 
tionate husband lament hs inability to gratify 
her taste, and assure her that, as soon as he bee 
came possessed of the fortune in store for them, 
she should not haye a wish ungratified, wiich 
money could indulge. But colonel Morrison 
was ulready in possession of his fortune, ana that 
fortune was at his command : and, while he one 
day paid her debts, another day presented her 
with expensive oinaments, some of wi. cu she 
dared not wear except when she went out with- 
out her husband, us he aid not know they were 
in her possession, her reputation became the 
victim of his attentions, end her virive did net 
long survive it, especially as she learned to cone 
sider Belmour with aveis on, @& soon as she 
dreaded to behold in him a justly iep tated judge. 

But, guilty as Mrs. Bein.cu® Wus now Bee 
come, she was not so lost to every honor. ble 
feeling as to bear to live uncer the root of her 
injured husband, while carrying on a crin.inal 
intrigue with another mun. On the contrary 
she dd not rest ttl colonel Morrison had pre+ 
pared every thing for an elope ent; and taking 
advantage of the very first opporturity that oc- 
curred, she fled to infumy anu her seducer, and 
set off with him for the continent, 

Mr. Beimour was gone -nto the country fora 
few days; und wh le there, the very diy indeed 
of his wife’s elopement, he received an express 
to let him know that his relution was dead, and 
that he was at length possessor cf the long ex- 
pected fortune. 

“ Now, then, * cried Mr. Belmour, hastening 
to town as iast as four horses could carry him, 
teurs of tenderiess filing his eyes us he spoke, 
“now, then, shalil see the wife of my heart 
gratified in all her wishes, and ble to indulge 
the Il berality “of her nature! Oh, Henrietta ! 
never again will your extravagance provoke & 
reproach from — prudence, but we shall be 
uninterruptedly happy ; so happy !’"— here his 


voice failed him, and he sunk Into the s.lence 
ot fuil contentment. 
“ W here is your mistress? is she at home ?” 


cried Mr. 


BHeimour, as the chaise stopped ut j.is 
door—bt 


it without waiting for an answer he ran 
D into the draw ng reem; whither his servunt 
sowty iollowed him. 
“She is not ere, 
ceeded to her dressing 


> he exclaimed and 
ream = 4s 


pras 
yUUP sHis- 
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tress out ?” cried he, turnimg round to his ser- 
vant, who held a letter in bis hand. 

“ My—my mistress, sir,” cried the servant, 
wiping his eyes, “ went away, that is, went out 
vesterday, and Jeft this letter for you.” 

Mr. Belmour seized the letter, and, tearing 
it open with frantic eagerness, only read enough 
of it to inform him of his migery, before he fell 
senseless on the ground ; * it was some time 
before he recovered to wretchedness and recol- 
lection. 

“ But where is my child? is she spared to 
me ?” cried the afflicted husband, starting from 
the supporting arms of his attendants,—and in 
a moment he was by the bedside of his forsaken 
Laura. 

“ Laura! my poor forsaken babe *” cried Bel- 
mour, bursting into an agony of tears as he threw 
himseW by the side of the sleeping child—At 
this moment she awoke ; and uneasy as many 
children are on awaking from sleep, uttered a 
loud and impatient cry, which pierced her fa- 
ther to the soul. 

«“ © God !” exclaimed he, striking his fore- 
head, “ poor babe + thou hast no longer a mo- 
ther to attend thy cries.” 

But her smiles distressed him as much; and 
when, soothed by his caresses, the little girl put 
up her pretty mouth to kiss him, and, smiling 
through her tears, lisped out, “ Dear papa, and 
dear mamma !” 

“Oh, Henrietta !’”’ he cried, “ how couldst 


¢hou have the heart to forsake her ?”’ 
( To be continued. ) 
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From the Port Folio. 


Who is he that pretends to the slightest 
ledge of Belles Lettres and does not know 
the beauties—the excellence of Marmontel.— 
His delightful tales—his Incas of Peru—indeed 
all that he has left to posterity is so interesting, 
so delightful, so fascinating, and at the same 
time of such pure and forcible moral tendency, 
that his character asa writer is put beyond the 
reach of chance ; and bids defiance to the ill- 
nature of criticism—If criticism itself, with all 
its ruggedness, could be ill-natured while con- 
templating Marmontel.—H_-s Life, written by 
himself, bears in every feature of it the very 
same family stamp which cnaracterises all his 
other charming writings; being simple, cle- 
sant, polished and interesting, and full of anec- 
dote. Not the every day anecdote of the co- 
nundrum maker; but anecdote selected for its 
value in interesting the feelings, investigating 
the human heart, and affording instruction.— 
From this work, which has been reprinted in 
America, we offer our readers an extract. It 
is taken rather by chance than by choice, and 
while it will amuse ail, and may instruct some 
of our readers, will convey an idea of the wri- 
ter’s heart and understanding. It contains a fine 
reproof to inordinate vanity, and saucy over- 
bearing pride. To give the whole in detail 
would exceed the limits we allow to extracts, 
and therefore we have to state in explanation, 
that Marmontel had got into a Coach on a jour- 
ney, with a vain consequential young slp of no- 
bility—a marquis, whose stupid impertinence 
so wrought upon even his (M.’s) temper that 
he was compelled to rebuke him severely.— 
Yake his own words, 








“ THE first day, I gave him the back seat, and not- 
withstanding the sickness which the balluncing of the 
carriage,,and the motion backward occasioned me, I 
sutiered the inconvenience. 1 even dissembled my 
disgust at hearing the most stupid of all spoiled chil- 
dren eternally displaying, with « puerile emphasis, his 
noble origin, his immense fortune, and the dignity of 
president, with which his father was invested. I let 
him boast of the beauty of his large blue eyes ; and the 
charms of his face, with which, he innocently told me, 
all the women were in love. He talked to me of their 
lures, of their caresses, of the kisses they gave his fine 
eyes ; I listened patiently, and said to myself: ‘ How 
ridiculous is vanity !” 

‘‘ The next day he got into the carriage first, and 
seated himself on the back seat. ‘ Softly, Marquis,’ 
said 1; ‘in front, if you please. To-day it is my turn 
to sit at my ease.” He answered that it was his place, 
and that his father had understood that he should oc- 
cupy the back seat. 1 replied that, if his father had 
understeod it in his bargain, 1 had not understood it in 
mine ; and that, had he proposed it to me, I should 
not have cased myseif up lke a fool, in that dancing 
carriage ; that 1 should now have been, for the same 
money, in the open air, upon a good horse, enjoying 
the scenery around me ; that I had already been dup- 
ed enough for having employed my five guineas so ill, 
and that I would not be so much so, as to give him 
constantly the best place. He persisted in keeping it ; 
but, though he was as tall as 1, 1 entreated him not to 
oblige me to force him from it, and to leave him in the 
road. He listened to this argument, and took the front 
seat. He was in ill-humor till dinner time.—Howev- 
er, he contented himself with depriving me of his con- 
versation ; but, at dinner, his superiority recurred to 
him. They brought us a red-legged patridge. He 
thought himself an excellent carver ; quo gestu leporeo, 
et qua gallina secetur. And indeed this exereise had 
made u part of his education. He took the patridge 
on his plate, cut off, very judiciously, the two wings 
and the two legs, kept the two wings for himself, and 
left me the legs and the backbone. ‘What! said I, 
‘you like the wings ef a patridge.’ ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
‘very well” ‘And I too,’ said 1; andsmiling, with- 
out discomposing “wrtysclt, | Meggarverne the equality. 
* You make very free,’ said he, ‘to take a wing from 
my plate’ * You are much more so,’ answered I, in 
a firm tone, ‘ for having taken two from the dish.’— 
He was read with anger; butit subsided, and we 
dined peaceably. 

“‘ The next day, ‘ It is your turn,’ said I, ‘to take 
the back seat ot the carriage” He seated himself 
there, saying, ‘ You do me great favor :’ and our tete- 
a-tete was going to be as silent as on the evening be- 
fore, when an incident animated it. The marquis took 
snuff; I took-it too, thanks toa young and pretty girl, 
who gave me a taste for. In his sullen mood he o- 
pened his fine snuff-box, and I, who was not in ill- 
humor, extended my hand, and took a pinch, as if we 
had been the best friends in the world. He did not 
refuse : and, after a few minutes reflection, ‘ I must 
tell you,’ said he, ‘a circumstance that happened to 
M.de Maniban, first president of the parliament of 
Thoulouse.’ I foresaw it was something impertinent, 
and I listened. ‘M. de Maniban,’ continued he, ‘ once 
gave audience, in his cubinet, to a quidam, who had a 
cause, and who came to solicit his favor. The magis- 
trate, as he listened, opened his snuff-box : the guidam 
took a pinch : the president did not discompose him- 
self, but rangfor his servant, and throwing away his 
snufi-box that the guidam had touched, he sent him 
for more.’ I avoiled any appearance of applying this 
story to myself, and some little time afterward, when 
the coxcomb again displayed his box, I again took of 
his snuff as tranquilly es before. He looked surprised ; 
and I, smiling said, ‘Why don’t you ring, marquis ?” 
* Here is no bell.”—* You are very fortunate that there 
is not,’ said I, ‘for the guidam would have drubbed 
you soundly for having rung.’ You may guess the as- 
tonishment that my reply created He chose to be an- 
gry; and I was angry in my turn. ‘ Be quiet,’ said I, 


‘or Vii trample on youy I see that I have got a young 
ill 


fop to correct,.and, from this moment, I wiil submit to 
no impertinence, \Redollect that we are going to a ci- 
ty, where the son of Fyprovincial president is nothing ; 
und begin from this tit fe to be-simple, polite, and mod- 
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est, if you can; for in the world, self-sufficiency, fop- 

pery, and foolish pride, will expose you to much more 

itter vexations.’ While I spoke he concealed his eyes, 
and I saw he wept. I pitied him, and assumed the 
tone of a sincere friend: I made him reflect on his ri- 
diculous boasting, on his puerile vanity, and his foolish 
pretensions ; and I thought I perceived that his head 
became gradually less inflated with the vapors that 
filled it. * What can I do?’ said he, ‘I have been 
eat 5 up thus.” To various marks of my kindness, 

I added the politeness of almost al ways giving him the 

best place in the carriage : for 1 was more accustom- 

ed than he to the inconvenience of riding backward ; 
and this compliance completely reconeiled us.” 
——— 

The following sketch of the character of Mrs. Rop- 
MAN, (whose death was noticed a few weeks since 
in the Guardian,) is extracted from the United States 
Gazette. 


** THIS lady [Mrs. Rodman] was the daughter of 
Mr. John Fenno, late proprietor of the United States 
Gazette.—Upon his decease the family removed to 
New-York, where within the brief period of six years, 
two sons and two daughters have fallen victims to pul- 
monary complaints. 

** We should not satisfy the mournful claims of sur- 
viving friendship, if we permitted the grave to enclose 
the remains of this lovely woman, without recording 
some testimonial of her virtues—It must be left to the 
social circle, of which she was the charm and the 
pride, to dwell upon the recollection of that genius 
which delighted—of those acquirements which in- 
structed—of that grace of manner and of form which 
attracted, and of that sweetness of disposition which 
endesred her tothem. They will speak of her while 
memory ‘ holds her seat? within them, for no virtue, 
nor talent, nor grace, will be presented to them, with- 
out associating the remembrance of her in whom eve- 
ry virtue, and talent, and grace, were found—he, who 
now makes this brief record, speaks of her as she was, 
with a sincerity of heart which will atone for the fee- 
bleness of his pen. 

* The education of Mrs. Rodman was superintended 
by the fondest of parents, who never found their labors 
unprofitably wasted—they found in her a heart grate- 
ful for their cares, and an understanding which knew 
how to appreciate them ; and when she entered into 
life the fruits of their attention appeared—As a daugh- 
ter and as a sister, she was all their affection could 
wish, and the lavish eulogiums of her friends were the 
sweet and certain evidence of her worth—Her parents, 
however, were taken from her at an early age, and 
she was left with the surviving children to struggle 
‘in arude world,’ without other aid than the kindness 
of zealous and affectionate friends—Of these, howev- 
er, she was not destitute ; for who that knew her was 
not her friend ? * 

‘* Her virtues appeared in their brightest lustre when 
she became a wife—she was formed to ornament and 
delight the circles of fashion ; but the embarrassments 
of a fond husband+pointed out another sphere—she left 
the gay world without reluctance or reget to shine at 
home—her fire-side was the scene of cheerfulness, and 
the chosen few who sought it, loved to speak of the 
value of a woman, whose first care was to reward the 
affection of a husband, but who yet made, without ef. 
fort, her parlour the delightful resort of her friends— 
In that parlour no tedious hour was known, and no one 
left it without a wish to return—They did not seek in 
it the fleeting splendors and oppressive ceremonials of 
fashionable life; but they sought, what was ever 
there, the innocent gaiety—the polished manners—-the 
attractive conversation, and the sweet disposition of” 
its interesting mistress. 

“ As a reward for the cares and pains of life, it has 
pleased Heaven to compensate man by the society of 
that sex, without whom life would be indeed a desart, 
and among those who have conferred honor on that 
sex, by their accomplishments and their virtues, many 
may have appeared to equal—none to excel this charm- 
ing woman.” L. 


BLANKS, 
for Sale at the Bookstore of the Guardian. 








’ INGRATIITUDE JUSTLY PUNISHED. 
[AN ANECDODE FKOM SENECA. | 


A CERTAIN soldier in the Macedonian army had, in 
many instances, distinguished himself by extraordina- 
ry acts of valor ; und had received many marks of Phil- 
ip’s favor and approbation. On some occasion he em- 
barked on bourd « vessel, which was wrecked by a vio- 
lent storm, and he himself cus. on the shore helpiess 
and naked, and scarcely with the appearance of hie. A 
Macedonian whose lands were contiguous to the sea, 
be witness of his distress, and, 
charitabie tenderness, flew to the 
py stranger. He bore iim to his 
house—laid on his own bed, revived, cherished, 
comforted, and, for forty days, supplied him freely 
with all the necessaries and convenences which his 
languishing condition could require. The soldier, 
thus happily rescued from death, was incessant in the 
warmest expressions of gratitude to his benefactor, 
assured him of his interest with the king, and of his 
power and resolution of obtaining for him, from the 
royal) bounty, the noble reiurns which such extraordi- 
nary benevolence had merited. He was now com- 
pletely recovered, and his kind host supplied him 
with money to pursue his journey. In some time af- 
ter he presented himself before the king, he recount- 
ed his mifortunes, magnified his services ; and this 
inhuman wretch, who had looked with an eye of envy 
on the possessions of the man who had preserved his 
life, was now so abandoned to all sense of gratitude, 








as to request that the king would bestow upon him | 


the house and lands where he had been so tenderly 
and kindly entertained. Unhappily Philip, without 
examination, inconsiderately and precipitately granted 
his infamous request ; and this soldier now returned 
to his preserver, and repaid his goodness by driving 
him from his settlement, and taking immediate pos- 
session of all the fruits of his honest industry. The 
poor man, stung with this instance of unparalleled in- 
gratitude and insensibility, boldly determined, instead 
of submitting to his wrongs, to seek relief; and, ina 
letter addressed to Philip, represented his own and 
the soldier’s conduct in a lively and affecting manner. 


dered that justice should be done without delay ; that 
the possession should be immediately restored to the 
man whose charitable offices had been thus horridly 
reprid; and, having seized his soldier, caused these 
woids to be branded on his forehead, rnz uNGRATE- 
FUL Gues?: acharacter infamous inevery age and 
among all nations ; but particularly among the Greeks, 
who, from the earliest times, were most scrupulous- 
ly observant of the laws of hospitality. 
. 


——. +a 


MEDITATIONS ON A PUDDING. 
[By Dr. Fohnson, in pla ful fancy, ridiculing Hervey’ e 
Meditations. 


LET us seriously reflect of what a pudding is com- 
posed. Itis composed of flour that once waved in the 
golden grain, and drank the dews of the morning—of 
milk pressed from the swelling udder by the gentle 
hand of the beauteous milk-maid, ‘whose beauty and 
innocence might have recommended a worse draught : 
who, while she stroaked the udder, indulged no am- 
bitious thoughts of wandering in palaces, and formed 
no plans for the destruction of our fellow-creatures. 
— Milk, which is drawn from the cow, the useful ani- 
mal that eats the grass of the field, and supplies us 
with that which made the greatest part of the food of 
mankind, in the age which the poets have agreed to 
call Golden. : 

It is made with an egg, that miracle of nature, which 
the theoretical Burnet has compared to creation ; an 
egg contains water within its beautiful smooth sur- 
face, and an unformed mass, which, by the incubation 
of the parent, becomes a regular animal furnished 
with bones and sinews, and covered with feathers. 

Let us consider—can there be more wanting to com- 
plete this meditation on a pudding—if more is wanting, 
more may be found. It contains salt which keeps the 
sea from putrefaction ; salt, which is made the image 
of intellectual essence, contributes to the formation of 
a pudding. 
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The Osage, so long expected, has at length arrived, 
and we are still in a state of uncertainty and doubt.— 
England has made no concession for her outrage, and 
Bonaparte has made neither « deciaration of hostilities 
or an absolute resolve to continue in peace with us. He 
has decreed that all American vessels which are found 
in the European seas atter the 28th of April shall be 
liable to seizure. This measure is predicated upon 
the supposit:on that they must have escaped from the 
United States in contravention of the Embargo law, or 
that they were carrying on illicit commerce under co- 
ver of their flag. The same decree contains another 
remarkable clause which amply displays the cunning 
policy of the French government. ‘* That American 
vessels shall be subject to Embargo,in France as long 
as the Embargo continues in the United States,” be- 
cause they assert that we laid the Embargo, under the 
idea that the English, under the orders of council, 
would seize our vessels, and that it would, im such 
case, benefit us. — New-York Oracle, Fuly 6. 





Extract of a letter from Liverpool, ( Eng.) dated A- 
pril 28. 

‘‘ There is not now a vessel here from Boston or 
New-York. Every article of British m.nufacture must 
do well, provided you have patience. Lam sure with 
you goods must advance very considerably by next 
winter ; and I have an opinion it will be some months 


| before the differences will be adjusted. You need not 


apprehend much coming’ in English ships ; they dare 
not venture. I am almost alone here as it is now arare 
sight to get a view of one of my countrymen.” 





Earthquake—Two shocks of an Earthquake were 
experienced in this town about five minutes before 
three o’clock on Sunday morning last. The first shock 
agitated houses so much as to awaken people from 


| sound sleep by the rocking of the beds :—The second 


The king was instantly fired with indignation : he or- | shock less violent than the first, fuliowed in the course 


of half a minute ; and both were of about four seconds 
duration each.—The earthquake we learn was more 
severely felt in Portland than here. The Salem Ga- 
zette of yesterday mentions the Earthquake to have 
been perceived by a number of persons in that town. 
— Bos. Cent. ! 





It was to the praise of the discernment of General 
Washington, says a modern historian, that he never 
appointed a miltary officer toa high command, that 
did not carry a council of war in his head. 





High Prize-—This forenoon Ticket No. 20,221 came 
up.a prize of 25,000 dollars, inthe Sixth Literature 
Lottery, now drawing in this city. We understand it 


was sold’by G. and R. Waite to Wm. Barker, Esq. of 


West-Chester.—JN. 7. E. Post. 





Among those ill-fated people who had taken their 
passage tor America, in the Rambler, of Thurso, was 
aman, his wife and seven children, natives of Caithness 
—He had previously sold his cattle, and every thing 
he had on his little farm, and realised fgom 500 to 700). 
This sum, by reason of some restrictivé regulation re- 
garding emigrants, he was induced to divide, and pri- 
vately entrust to the care of three or four of his fellow 
passengers, the more securely to take it away with 
him to America. While they were all on board, and 
lying at anchor in Thurso, waiting for a fair wind. this 
man changed his mind, ard resolved upon relinquish- 
ing his plan of guitting his pr we’ country—with this 
view he hastened on shore to se’ (le some matters, and 
prepared for bringing his family back from the ship ; 
but before he could retura to}cr, a fair wind sprung 
up, and he, in the greatest awry wy, beheld the vessel 
under sail and proceeding on bk » voyage, with all that 
he-had in the world—and held jnost. dear—on board of 
her. It is perhaps needless to edd, that the wife and 
children perished in the Ram »ler, and the unhappy 
man is now begging from door » doe for subsistence. 
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“<*> Tis Education forme the tender minc’, 
“* Fust as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.” 
fe —— _____________,__} 


A. JOHNSTON, 


ESPECTFULLY informs the inh bitants of Al. 
bany, that he has taken the pleasant and commo- 
dious SCHOOL-ROOM, rccenl, occupied by Mr. ¥. 
Elwyn; where he infénds continuing the lstruchon 
of YOUTH, (of both sexes) in the different branches 
of acommon English Education.—Parents, who feet 
disposed to honor him with the Tuition of their Chil- 
dren, may rely on the most sedulous attention being 
puid to their improvement.—Apply at the Scheol- 
Room, No. 60, Pearl-street. 
Albany Fuly 8, 1808. 


Albany Bathing-House. 
° I ‘HE subscriber has opened his BATHS, at No 3, 


Green-street, where Ladies and Gentlemen may 
be accommodated with Warm and Cold Baths, from 
6 o’clock in the morning to 9 in the evening. He has 
also an excellent ShHowrr-BatH, and a very light 
portable Bath, for the accommodation of those who 
wish to bathe at their own rooms. 

D. M‘DONALD. 





Albany, Sune 30, 1808. 


THOMAS CARSON, 
Watch & Clock Maker & Jeweler, 
In SraTeE-STREET, 

[NFORMS his friends and the public that 

he continues to carry on the above business 
(at the Stand lately occupied by John Stilwell) 
in its several branches, and that he has newon 
hand, amongst a general assortment of other 
goods in his line, the following choice collec- 
tion of Fancy Articles :— 

Gold and silver Watches; gold, pearl, and 
plain ear and finger Rings ; gold watch cH, 
Seals and Keys; gold Beads; Breasi-pins ; 
Bracelets ; silver table and Tea-spoons ; pli 
and ornamented tortoiseshell and horn Combs, 
&e. &e. 

N. B. All orders in his line will be thankful- 
ly received and punctually attended to. 

Albany, June 11th, 1808. 4 








At a Surrogate’s Court, held at the City of Albany, in 
the county of Albany, on the fourth day of ¥une, in the 
year of our Lord one thi usanu eight hunar . and eighty 

Presenr—ELISHA DOKK, S. rogate. 
yy MEeeas Lucy Fitch and Ezra Spuiding, ad- 

ninistratrix and administrato, of the goods, chat- 
teis und credits of Elias Fitch, late of the town of Guil- 
derland, in the county of Albany aforesaid, deceased, 
have by their petition presented to the said Surrogute, 
set forth, that the said Elias Fitch was, at the time of 
his death, seized of areal estate within this state ; 
that the commissioners have made a just and true ac- 
count of the personal estate and debts of the said de. 
ceased, as far as they have been able to discover the 
same, and that thereby it appears, that the personal es- 
tate of the said deceased is insufficient for the pav- 
ment of his debts, and therefore requested the aid of 
the said Sulrogate in the premiges, according to the 
directions of the act, entitled, « An act relative te the 
court of Probates, the office of Surrogate, and the 
granting Administrations,” and the said petitioners 
having delivered to the said Surrogate: the accounts in 
the petition mentioned— Whereupon it is ordered by 
the said Surrogate, that all persons interested in the 
estate of the said Elias Fitch, do xppear before the said 

Surrogate, at the Surrogate’s office, in the city of Al. 

bany, on ‘ruesday, the twenty-sixth day of July next 

‘tteno’clock in the fornoon, to shew catise, if any her 

have, why so much of the real estate of the said deceased 

should not be sold as will be sufficient to pay his debts 
(Cor) ELISHA. DORR, Surrogate: 
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THE ORPHANS. 
\ (From en English Publication. } 
NLY chaise the village Inn did gain, 
Just as the setting sun’s last ray 
Tipt with refulgent gold the vane 
Of the old church across the way. 


aa 


a cross the wavy I silent sped, 


The time till supper to beguile 
In moraliaing o’er the dead, 

That modlder’d round the ancient pile. 
These many 2 humble green grave shew’d 

Where want and pain and toil did rest ; 
And many a flattering stone I view’d, 

O’er thage who once had wealth possess‘d. 


Ju faded beach its shadow brown 


Threw o’er a grave where sorrow slept : 
On which, though scarce with grass o’ergrown, 
Two ragged children sat and wept. 
A piece of bread between them lay, 
Which neither seem’d inclin’d to take: 
And yet they look’d so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 
My little children, let me know 
Why you in such distress appear ; 
And why you wasteful from you throw 
That bread which many a heart would cheer ? 
The little boy in accents sweet, 
Replied, while tears each other chas’d, 
‘Lady, we’ve not enough to eat, 
* And if we had, we should not waste. 
© But sister Mary’s naughty grown, 
€ And will not eat whate’er I say, 
* Though sure I am the bread’s her own, 
* And she has tasted none to day.’ 
‘ Indeed, (the wan, starv’d Mary said) 
‘ Till Henry eats Pll eat no more ; 
‘ For yesterday I got some bread : 
« He’s had none since the day before.’ 


aah did swell, my bosom heave ; 
“Ffeit as though depriv’d of speech 5 
3 silent sat upon the grave, 
And press’d the clay cold hand of each. 
With looks that told a tale of woe, 
With looks that spoke a grateful heart, 
The shiv’xing boy did nearer draw, 
And thus their tale of woe unpart— 
* Before my father went away, 
¢ Entic’d by bad men o’er the sea, 
¢ Sister and I did nought but play— 
‘ We liv’d beside yon great ash tree 
‘ And when poor motlier did so ery, 
* And look’d so chang’d, I cannot tell ; 
‘ She told us that she soon should die, 
« And bade us love each other weil. 


‘ She said that when the war was o’er, 
« Perhaps we might our father see ; 

* But if we never saw him more, 
* That God our father then would be 

‘ She kiss’d us both, and then she died, 
¢ And we no more a mother have— 

* Here many a day we sat and cried 
. Together on poor mother’s grave 

« But when our father came not here, 
‘1 thought if we could find the sea, 

« We should be sure to meet him there, 
* And once again might happy be. 

© We hand in hand went many a mile, 
* And ask‘d our way of all we met, 

‘ And some did sigh and some did smile, 
* And we of some did victuals get. 


« But when we reach’d the sea, and found 
‘ Twas one great water round us spread, 
‘ We thought that father must be drown’d 
¢ And cried and wish’d us both were dead.’ 


‘ So we return’d to mother’s grave, 
¢ And only long with her to be ! 
«For Goody, when this bread she gave, 
‘ Said father died beyond the sea. 





























Che Guardian. 


hen since no parents have we here, 

* We'll go and seek for God around. 
‘ Lady, can you tell us where 

‘ That God, our father may be found ? 
‘ He lives in heaven, mother said, ~ 

‘ And Goody says that mother’s there ; 
‘ So if she thinks we want his aid, 

‘I think, perhaps, she’li send him here.’ 
I clasp’d the prattlers to my breast, 

And cried, come both and live with me ; 
I'll clothe ye, feed ye, give ye rest, 

And will a second mother be. 
And God will be your father still : 

*T was he in mercy sent me here, 
To teach you to obey his will, 

Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer. 
—— SSS 


MORAL, 


THE path of life opens upon the young eye, 
as full of flowers and sweets: it appears direct, 
and on an easy ascent, where nothing can annoy 
nor interrupt.—But when we have arrived at 
the father end of it, the view is changed. We 
from that point look back upon the snares we 
have fallen into, as wellas periis which we have 
escaped, and become astonished that we have 
had a progress so successful. The hazardous 
journey is drawn in strong colours before our 
children, but they proceed on, charmed by false 
appearances, until they have suffered in their 
turn, as we have done before them. We have, 
however, great cause of gratitude to a kind 
Providence, that our experiences and cautions, 
when assiduously and timely exerted, save far 
the greatest part of our posterity from those 
disgraceiul enormities which render the lives 
of afew completely wretched and miserable, 
and load those of others with distress and ca- 
lamity. 

W hy then will not the young, the tender part 
ofcommunity avail themselves of the wisdom 
of those who have gone on in the path of life 
before them + W hy willnot the promising young 
man, in whose character the hopes of his pa- 
rents are fondly centered, and the blooming 
beauty, whose countenance sheds the rays of 
cheerfulness round the domicil of her family, 
watch the eye of experience, and hang on the 
lip of matured understanding? If the tender 
love of the parent unfortunately robs them of 
that firmness which they ought to use in the 
government of their children, one ought to be 
led to conclude, that this alone would incline the 
child to search for their wishes, and perform 
them with alacrity. In a life filled with temp- 
tations to errors, fatal in their nature 5 in a path 
through a wilderness full of dangers, and evils, 
one would suppose that young travellers would 
gladly avail tacmselves of the wisdom experi- 
ence has given. 

Yet too many rush on heedless over the ruin 
of thousands, who heve fallena prey in the same 
way they are pursuing. 

- ace 3 
SCRAPIANA, 
A WESTERLY BREEZ®=. 


THE late Mr. Hall, author of the Crazy 
Tales, was, with alf his wit and humor, often 
oppressed with very unpleasant hypochondriae 
affections. In one of these fits, at Skelton Cas- 
tle, in Yorkshire, hfs kept his chamber, talked 
of deuth andthe cast finds in synonimous terms, 



















and could not be persuaded by his friends to 
mount his horse, and dissipate his blue devils 
by air and exercise —Mr. Sterne, who was at 
this time one of his visitants, finding that no 
reason could prevail against the fancies of his 
friend, bribed an active boy to scale the turrets 
of the castle, turn the weather-cock due west, 
and fasten it with a cord tothat point. Mr. Hall 
arose from his bed as usual, oppressed and un- 
happy, when casting his eve ugh a bow 
window to the turret, and seei wind due 
west, he immediately joined mpany at 
breakfast, ordered his horse to be saddled, and 
enlivened the morning’s ride with his facetious 
humor—execrating easterly winds, and launch- 
ing forth in praise of western breezes. This 
continued for three or four days, till, unfortu- 
nately, the cord breaking which fastened the 
weather-cock, it turned at once to the easterly 
position, and Mr. Hall retreated to his cham- 
ber, without having the least suspicion of the 
rick which his cousin Shandy had played upon 
iim. 







ondamtinwe 

A lady and gentleman, a few evenings ago, 
we'e conversing upon the science of grammar. 
——‘* Pray, madam,” said the gentleman, “ what 
part of speech is a kiss ?”—=* Aye, whet is it ?” 
replied the lady—“ A substantive, I believe, 
Madam.”—* Is it a noun proper or common ?” 
interrogated the lady.—“ Profiler, madam.”— 
* No,” rejoined she,” I think its both proper 
and common,”-——LThe reader may guess what 
followed. 
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Select Drawing School. 
L. LEMec T 
URPOSES to recommence the instruction 
of a select number in the art of Drawine. 
Those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em- 
ploy him are requested to apply early, as he uoes 
not intend the number of his scholars shall! ex- 
ceed twelve. 
Communications for him left at Mr. T. P. 
Jones’ Room will be duly attended to. 
Albany, April 16, 1808. 


NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN KLEECK, 


$ No. 18, Courr-StrReEv, 
NFORMS his friends and the public that he 
has opened his Hat Store, at two doors 
north of the Court-House : Where he has now 
on hand, and is constantly manufacturing, a gen- 
eral assortment of the most fashionable Pian 
and Mitirarny HATS; which will be dispos- 
ed of onthe most reasonable terms.—He re- 
specifully solicits the favors of the public, and 
wiil be happy to receive and attend to all orders 
in his line. : 
N. B. Old Hats trimmed and repaired at the 
shortest notice, and on moderate terms. 
Albany, February 27, 1808. 
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